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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN KOREA 

BY RICHARD H. RITTER 



The supreme fact in Korea today is the predominance 
of the Japanese Government; this fact overshadows every- 
thing. 

Entering Korea today is, from one viewpoint, like step- 
ping into the middle ages ; from another viewpoint, every- 
thing seems modern. In Seoul you may stop at one of the 
finest hotels in Asia, surrounded by every European luxury; 
you may enter modern factories and modern schools, and 
change your money at a bank whose exterior, at least, would 
grace Broadway. The post office, a large and splendid 
building, is just across the street; and other business build- 
ings with imposing fronts remind you of your own county 
court-house. You may visit a large technical college, indus- 
trial school, experiment station; may play tennis at a de- 
lightful and secluded club in the heart of the city; ride in 
comfortable tram-cars on well-paved streets; and if you 
fall ill, you may be attended at good hospitals, either Jap- 
anese or American. 

On the other hand, all one has to do is to walk around the 
corner to see the white-robed, dignified, Korean with his 
" fly-cage " topknot-protector on his venerable head, flay- 
ing grain as his grandfather's grandfather did; or you may 
walk down one of the old Korean streets of the city where 
the brass hammerers, the rattan-workers, the carpenters, the 
cloth or rug weavers, with their shops, their homes and their 
factories, all in the same room, eke out their daily living as 
of yore. If you look up, you will see the telegraph wires, 
sure signs of progress but if you look down, you will see 
roads that are dirt, dust, or mud in season; the contrast is 
everywhere. All Asiatic lands present this appearance to 
some degree, but Korea more than others. There is a var- 
nish of progress of the most sticky kind spread out thinly 
over the mildewed customs of forgotten dynasties. 
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This shows itself especially in the industrial enterprises. 
The old apprentice system, similar to that of China, still 
endures, but the daily wage-earners (first cousins to those of 
Lowell, Chicago or Manchester) are also in evidence in the 
factories. There are no strikes in these industrial enter- 
prises, because of the political threat. Indeed, one is sur- 
prised to see that most of the skilled workmen in and about 
these places of industry are not Koreans at all, but members 
of the master-nation. Only the coolie jobs seem to be held 
by the natives ; and it is obvious that their life is not of the 
eight-hour-a-day and extra-pay-for-overtime type. The 
worst kind of exploitation is that which is sanctioned by 
political preferences. One is reminded of the old days 
when the Persians enslaved the Babylonians for a century 
or two, after which the Babylonians gained the upper hand 
and forced the Persians to the grind-stone in return. The 
idea of mastership was fundamental to the ancient imperial- 
isms, and one is inevitably reminded of Persia and Baby- 
lonia when he visits Korea. 

With it all, however, it is not hard to see the Japanese 
viewpoint. It is a fact that the Government of Korea has 
accomplished an extraordinary amount of progressive legis- 
lation during the past nine years. This is especially 
apparent in industrial education. There are at present no 
fewer than seventy-four agricultural colleges alone, all 
founded and supported by the Japanese Government; there 
are also eight commercial schools, four technical schools, 
and one fishery school, some giving only elementary and 
some advanced instruction. All of these schools are either 
free, or charge a small tuition, and, generally speaking, are 
open to both Korean and Japanese students on the same 
terms. There are, also, a large technical college at Seoul 
(which, though said to be excellent, is singularly suspicious 
of visitors), besides an agricultural and a dendrological 
college at Suwon. The teaching in these schools is entirely 
in the Japanese language. 

Connected with the agricultural college is a model ex- 
periment station with four branches in other towns, one of 
which specializes in cotton growing, one in fruit trees, and 
one in sheep-breeding. Farmers are helped in many prac- 
tical ways, both educational and financial. Itinerant 
teachers lecture and show exhibits in small towns ; there are 
seedling nurseries, with free distribution of seed to all farm- 
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ers; and there are pig and poultry nurseries. Silk worms 
are distributed free, with instruction in sericulture. 

This is a splendid achievement in popular industrial 
education, and when one takes into added consideration the 
many paternalistic undertakings for the benefit of farmers 
and small manufacturers which cannot be called educa- 
tional and therefore cannot be discussed here, but are never- 
theless quite admirable, one is inclined not to think lightly 
of the Japanese arguments. Rural banks which lend money 
at low interest, agencies for the purchase of feed, tools, and 
other farm commodities at small prices, besides well 
thought-out programmes on the part of the Government, 
are increasing in a marvelously rapid manner. One must 
admire and respect the immense energy of the Japanese in 
opening up the resources of Korea to the world. It is safe 
to say that during the past decade there has been greater 
improvement in industrial methods and education in Korea 
than in any other country in Asia, and perhaps in the world ; 
and it has been entirely due to the energy and genius of the 
Japanese colonists and Government. Such progress under 
Korean or Chinese rule would have been impossible. 

There are new problems, of course, which this rapid 
expansion in industrial education has brought about. In 
the first place, its beneficent results can as yet reach only a 
small fraction of the people, while it works all the greater 
hardship on those who are too ignorant or too remote to 
take advantage of the opportunities. Thus the competition 
begun by the new-style farmer against the old-style farmer, 
pushes the old-fashioned man still further down into his 
morass of poverty. The inevitable result is that the rich 
are getting richer and the poor are getting poorer. This is 
something which, under our generally approved status of 
economic society, can hardly be helped; no Government has 
as yet solved the problem. But it is significant that in 
Korea, due perhaps to the fact that the Japanese are the 
more progressive of the two races, it happens that all these 
improvements are preponderantly (some say almost exclus- 
ively) to the advantage of the Japanese colonists. Thus the 
difference between the conquered race and the conquering 
race is further accentuated, whether or not the Government 
so intends. 

The industrial revolution is already in its first stages. 
Those who have the necessary capital buy the machinery 
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and employ those who have not. Of course the only ones 
who have capital are the Japanese. The competition of the 
Japanese, therefore, has worked havoc among the old-time 
native industries. The cotton-weaving industry, for instance, 
which twenty years ago was flourishing in Korea, is now 
practically eliminated. Many of the old hand-workers are 
at present jobless ; and poverty in Korea is distinctly on the 
increase. The higher cost of living is another result of an 
industrial progress which tends toward making the eco- 
nomic line of demarcation between the conquered and the 
conqueror all the greater. Already, after only nine years 
of occupation, four-fifths of the total of 10,000,000 yen in 
the Postal Savings Bank belongs to Japanese. 1 

All these circumstances are said by the Japanese to be 
the temporary and natural outcome of the introduction of 
machinery into a hand-working land. The same thing 
happened to every country in Europe. This is true; but, 
search as we may, it is quite impossible to find out what steps 
Japan is taking to prevent the catastrophe. It is just at this 
point, then, that the all-embracing fact of Japanese exploi- 
tation enters most promising. When events take their nat- 
ural course, owing to the competitive self-seeking of com- 
merce, the Government, which is the one regulative agency 
possessing the prestige and the power to lessen or at least 
equalize the exploitation, is entirely apathetic toward the 
claims of all but Japanese. Under a preferential and sub- 
sidized system such as this, the argument that the admirable 
new communications, hotels, afforestation and industries are 
evidently beneficial to the Korean people, is self-defeated. 

One other factor in the educational policy of the Gov- 
ernment which must be taken into consideration, and one 
which will have an increasingly large influence, is that of 
study in Japan. Every year provision is made to train some 
Koreans in the mother country. Japan has excellent indus- 
trial schools; and the returning students are well equipped 
to be expert workmen or foremen, and may even hope later 
on to be managers of factories. This work is of especial help 
in the mines. Mining is, indeed, with the exception of 
farming, Korea's greatest industry; yet the Japanese appear 
to have established no schools which specialize in mining 
engineering. An explanation may be found in the fact that 



1 Figures obtained from Mr. Yamagata, editor of the Seoul Pret>. 
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the majority of these mines are held by European interests, 
which had a firm title long before Japan secured control of 
the peninsula. European managers are much more anxious 
to use as foremen, gangsters or engineers, Koreans who were 
trained in Japan than are the Japanese themselves, for, as 
is quite natural, the Japanese capitalists prefer to give em- 
ployment to their fellow countrymen. As a rule only Euro- 
pean and American firms employ foreign-trained Koreans. 
A significant fact is that the Government now forbids 
Koreans to study in America or Europe, whether in the 
fields of commerce, the professions, or industry. It is im- 
possible to secure a passport for such a purpose. 

Outside of the Japanese enterprises, the only industrial 
training in Korea is that offered by the missionaries, who 
are mostly American. This training is meager, for the 
missions in Korea have confined themselves largely to the 
traditional evangelistic, educational, medical, and literary 
activities. Owing to the concentration in these lines there 
are probably more Christians in proportion to the popula- 
tion in Korea than in any other large missionary field. Such 
a condition is especially remarkable, in that Protestant mis- 
sions have been in Korea for only thirty-six years. Never- 
theless, the policy has hindered many splendid services 
which Christianity might have rendered the people had the 
missions contrived to broaden out in social and industrial 
enterprises. The only real industrial mission school is that 
of the Young Men's Christian Association in Seoul. Others 
have industrial departments, but these may without excep- 
tion be reckoned as self-help departments, and not, accu- 
rately speaking, as industrial. The graduates, indeed, are 
for the most part not in industry at all, but in the Christian 
ministry, in teaching, or in business. The mission schools 
do not claim to be industrial training-schools, but the de- 
partments are maintained in order to give worthy students 
of both Christian and non-Christian homes an opportunity 
to receive a liberal education. 

The Y. M. C. A. school at Seoul has six departments: 
Printing and book-binding, soap- and candle-making, ma- 
chine-shop, wood-work, rattan work, and photography. 
The school is in a separate building on the grounds of the 
Association, erected, as was the main building, through the 
generosity of a philanthropic American. The equipment 
was partly contributed by several large industrial concerns 
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in America, and partly bought out of the small profits 
of the institution. Students are here trained not only to 
become expert workmen in the various lines which they may 
choose, but to become teachers in the industrial departments 
of the mission schools. The teachers in the Y. M. C. A. 
school are mostly its own graduates. A scheme of finances is 
arranged so that, though a small fee is required the first year, 
a student will have earned enough by his own labors during 
his entire course to have a profit for himself when he leaves. 

Some mission schools, such as the Hugh O'Neill, Jr., 
Academy at Syenchun, have emphasized the agricultural 
industries in their self-help departments. A dairy and a 
piggery are here maintained, and there is instruction in 
meat-curing, sericulture, and canning. Many boy students 
support themselves almost entirely by this work. No funds 
for the management of the industrial department are con- 
tributed from outside sources. Each department is self-sup- 
porting. The mission school at Songdo is famous for its 
cloth-weaving, and has a large trade not only in Korea but 
in China and Japan. The students take a genuine interest 
in their work, aside from the fact that they are gaining an 
education thereby. 

The Union Korean Christian College, now erecting im- 
posing new buildings at Seoul, is planning to have a modern 
and well-equipped industrial department in its new plant. 
The scheme includes a model village, with home training 
for women students. 

Women's work in Korean industries is limited. The 
Government has done practically nothing in the way of 
industrial education for them. In Japan, more than 73 per 
cent of the workers in factories are women ; but in Korea, 
women do practically none of the work. In the mission 
schools, of course, the girls are satisfied with making such 
home products as embroidery and crocheting. In several 
communities, however, this women's work has developed 
into a real industry, the women securing large remuneration 
for their work, especially from foreign residents and tour- 
ists. 

The future of industrial enterprises in Korea depends 
almost entirely upon the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The mines of the country are rich in many kinds of 
minerals; the numerous fertile valleys are excellent for agri- 
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culture ; and the hillsides, on which are growing young trees 
which the government has planted, will, in a few years, 
make possible an extensive forestry development. Eighty 
per cent of Korea's workmen are farmers ; but with the re- 
sources of which Korea is able to boast, and with the incen- 
tive supplied by the tremendous energy of the Japanese, this 
percentage is bound very soon to swing toward manufactur- 
ing industries. 

That these will be almost entirely controlled by the 
Japanese seems certain; what they will do with their power 
is less certain. If they continue to follow the policy of 
importing Japanese as workmen and to subsidize Japanese 
firms, the expansion will hardly help the Koreans, who, of 
course, will continue to be the servant race, — the coolies and 
the day-laborers. Political pressure will undoubtedly keep 
the number of strikes, unions, and cooperative enterprises 
down to a minimum. There will be less and less oppor- 
tunity for a Korean to rise in the world, or for Koreans as 
a whole to become capitalists or employers. Financially, 
the world — including Japan — will be the gainer. For the 
Koreans themselves, nothing can be seen ahead but long- 
continued economic exploitation, a change of heart on the 
part of Japan, or revolution. 

Richard H. Ritter. 



